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region of clear consciousness. As for activity and suffering, these terms are 
relative. The being of the monad consists in its activity, hence there can 
be, in strictness, no suffering, since whatever it experiences comes from 
within itself. Where the monad has clear perceptions we speak of activity, 
where confused of suffering (p. 48). 

In the Dritier Abschnitt (pp. 51-66) — Die Korperlehre, leblose Kdrper 
und lebende Wesen — Dr. Rail shows how the given empirical world, the 
world of living beings and of apparently lifeless things, is explicable from 
Leibniz' s notion of substance. After treating of the reality of body, and dis- 
tinguishing between body as phenomenon (appearance in us), and body as 
reality (phenomena of a reality outside of us), and further discussing the 
origin of the extended from the unextended monads, Dr. Rail turns to the 
phenomenon of extension, and contraverts the interpretation of Zeller and 
of Erdmann that the appearance of corporeality arises from the confused rep- 
resentations (Materie istnurverworrene Vorstellung — Erdmann, Gesch., II. 
B, S. 50). He shows that Leibniz's doctrine is the direct opposite, namely, 
that the confused ideas arise from the fact that in material phenomena an 
endless number are given to be represented (mirrored). A few suggestive 
remarks are made (pp. 58-60) on Leibniz's theory of sense-perception. In 
the closing pages (60-66), on body and mind as organic unity, among 
other matters of interest, Dr. Rail shows that both Erdmann and Ueberweg 
Heinze are in error in regarding the notion of a unio realis and vinculum 
substantiate as an essential part of Leibniz's system. He shows that they 
are foreign conceptions, terms used as concessions to his Catholic corre- 
spondent Des Bosses, and when strictly taken, are in contradiction to essen- 
tial features of his own doctrine. In a brief appendix, Dr. Rail criticises 
Dillmann's Neue Darstellung. According to Leibniz, the world is a 
phenomenon in us, while at the same time it is phenomenal of a reality 
outside of us. Dillmann holds the first (the subjective) view to be the true 
and only Leibnizian view, and opposes the customary interpretation, which 
emphasizes the other (or objective) view. His Exposition is, therefore, 
as Dr. Rail points out, one-sided and radically defective. Dr. Rail is to 
be congratulated on having given us, both as regards substance and form, 
an admirable piece of critical work. As regards substance, his Dissertation 
is a real addition to the correct understanding of the Leibnizian philosophy, 
which no student of Leibniz's system can afford to overlook. As regards 
form, it is written from abundant knowledge thoroughly digested, in a spirit 
eminently fair, while at the same time fearless ; and the treatment is always 
both clear and concise. 

George M. Duncan. 

Les philosophies negatives. Par Ernest Naville, Associ6 6tranger de 
l'lnstitut de France. Bibliotheque de philosophic contemporaine. Paris, 
Alcan, 1900. — pp. 263. 

The inquiry regarding the nature and problems of philosophy which M. 
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Naville presented in his volume, La definition de la philosophie, is fol- 
lowed up here by an account of various systems of thought which are 
essentially negative, or, in other words, which deny that the philosophic 
search for ultimate rational unity can attain its end. Our attention is di- 
rected successively to the systems of scepticism, traditionalism, positivism, 
dualism, criticism, mysticism, and eclecticism : however much these types of 
thought differ among themselves, they are united in the common denial. 
Several chapters in the volume have already appeared in the Bibliothique 
universelle. 

It is unquestionably valuable to use this principle as a means of classify- 
ing and comparing philosophical systems. The mode of treatment is 
attractive and sympathetic ; the author's strong convictions of the neces- 
sity of a positive synthetic metaphysic are not allowed to interfere with the 
tolerant and fair statement of other views, and with the earnest desire to 
recognize contributions to a true philosophy in whatever form they may 
appear. In general, however, owing partly, it may be, to the limitations 
of space, the exposition and criticism are somewhat slight and lacking in 
thoroughness. It is difficult to understand in several cases, the author's 
reasons for the choice of points to be dealt with more fully. The chap- 
ter on Scepticism, after making a distinction between absolute and 
philosophical scepticism, points out the sources and the practical conse- 
quences of sceptical reflection. The chapter on Positivism, after stating 
Comte's main views, shows that positivistic ideas were common at the 
beginning of the century, develops the contention that mere coordination 
of phenomena cannot account for scientific causal law, and finally uses 
Comte's mental history as an illustration of the untenability of a rigid posi- 
tivism. There is not in either chapter a sufficiently rigorous discussion of 
the meaning and ground of the refusal to go beyond the world of phenom" 
ena. The part devoted to Traditionalism is mainly explanatory of the actual 
relations between revelation and rational inquiry, as these have been ad- 
justed by the Christian churches. In dealing with Dualism, the author points 
out the sources of this type of thought, gives various examples from the 
history of philosophy, and dwells on the inevitable tendency to pass onward 
to some form of monism. It is in the chapter on Criticism, that we find the 
most detailed and the most critical treatment, but the discussion is con- 
cerned almost entirely with Kant's moral beliefs, and their relation to his 
conceptions of science and metaphysics. The phenomena of Mystical 
Ecstasy are given with some detail, and its interesting and dangerous aspects 
are emphasized. The chief attention in the treatment of Eclecticism, is 
given to the development of Cousin's views, and their place in the history 
of French philosophy. At the same time the inadequacy and danger of this 
type of thought are shown, though the author does not explain how the 
difficulties lying in the way of choosing a supreme guiding principle are to 
be adequately met. Two statements may be referred to, as showing in what 
direction M. Naville' s hopes of philosophical construction lie. The greatest 
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need, we are told, of contemporary philosophy is a true spiritualism as dis- 
tinguished from idealism. The central fact of our moral nature is a will 
free to obey an obligatory law. 

W. G. Smith. 

Le probleme de la memoire : essai de psycho-mechanique. Par Paul 

Sollier. Paris, Felix Alcan ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1900. 

— pp. 218. 

The problem of memory presents itself to Sollier as a physical problem, 
a matter of cerebral mechanics, of the physical processes underlying reten- 
tion, reproduction, and recognition. His materials for solving the problem 
(better, for outlining a solution, since a complete theory is not attempted) 
the author draws from the Flechsig scheme of localization, and from mental 
pathology — chiefly aphasia and hysteria. The logic of the book is an argu- 
ment from analogy. Hypothetical processes, analogous to the conduction, 
accumulation, and discharge of electricity are posited by way of explanation 
of various aspects of memory. An hypothetical force plays between recep- 
tive centers and a perceptive, intellectual, memorial center. The common 
perceptive center lies in the frontal lobes. If the force is directed toward 
this * higher ' center, perception arises, if away from it, memory. 

The conception is a bold one and it is ingeniously carried out. One 
may well ask, however, whether its success is possible without more ade- 
quate physiological knowledge. We are just beginning to know the fine 
anatomy of the brain. Surely an attempt at its physiology is much more 
likely to bring results, than is speculation concerning physical forces of 
whose existence we are ignorant. Again, something more than Flechsig' s 
associational psychology is needed as a basis for a psychophysics of mem- 
ory. Until we come to know, by way of rigid analysis, what the contents 
of the normal, memorial consciousness are, it is useless to bother about the 
underlying physiological processes. The psychology of memory is plainly 
undervalued in the work before us. In fact, the book is written from the 
alienist's standpoint rather than from that of the psychologist. The author's 
real misapprehension of things mental comes out in the very last paragraph, 
where he declares that "at bottom, the problem of the mind is probably 

one of physics and mechanics." 

I. M. Bentley. 

Socrate. Par Clodius Piat. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1900. — pp. 270. 

This is the first of a series of handbooks on the Great Philosophers, pre- 
pared under the general direction of M. Piat, and planned to include similar 
volumes on the epoch-makers in philosophy, Kant, Saint Anselme, Saint 
Augustine, Descartes, Avicenna, Malebranche, Saint Thomas d Aquin, 
Spinoza, and a number of other philosophers of lesser importance. It is a 
point worth noting that the editor-in-chief is a Catholic, an abb£, and pro- 
fessor in the Fxole des Carmes, and that the thinkers who assist him in this 



